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- The Calendar: Past, Present, 


and Future 
* 


Mr. Wricnt: Talk about the calendar seems unusually timely today. 
This is true not only because we are beginning a new year but be- 
cause the question of calendar reform is currently being very seriously 
considered by the United Nations. The Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations passed a resolution last July asking all govern- 
ments, including both member and nonmember governments, to give 
their views to the Secretariat on calendar reform. The United States, 
at the present time, is examining the question and preparing a memo- 
randum to submit to the United Nations. 

Joining me at the Rounp Taste today are Clarence Decker, author 
and lecturer and former president of the University of Kansas City, 
and Richard Parker, chairman of the Department of Egyptology at 
Brown University. 

We are so accustomed to our calendar that it may seem strange to 
speak of the problems which it presents, and yet I think there have 
always been difficulties inherent in the task of calendar-making. There 
are problems—astronomical, mathematical, historical, cultural, and 
practical. 

What are some of the difficulties, Mr. Parker? 


Mr. Parker: Most of the difficulties arise from the fact that the 
natural divisions of time, such as the solar day, the lunar month, and 
the solar year, do not divide nicely into one another. We do not have 
an exact number of lunar months in the solar year. We do not have 
an exact number of solar days in the lunar month. Therefore, the 
problem of the calendar is adjusting these elements so that we come 
out with something which can be used for civil life. 


_ Mr. Wricut: Mr. Decker, do you have anything to add to that? 
_ Mr. Decker: No; but I think probably we could look at it from this 


standpoint: The one measurement we have, of course, is the day— 


1 
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that is, the rotation of the earth on its axis—a day and a night, we: 
might say; divided into twenty-four parts, which we call “hours.’ 
That, again, is divided into 60 minutes, and each minute into 6( 
seconds. And that is where we get our clocks. But the second measure 
ment of time that Parker talks about, the movement of the earth around 
the sun, creates the real problem, and it has for century after century. 
The day, of course, is 24 hours; but the year is not an exact number of 
days. It is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 45.51 seconds. Some- 
how we must account for these odd hours, minutes, and seconds. 


Mr. Wricur: Isn’t that a pretty irregular number to divide into? 
Mr. Decxer: That is how we get our leap year. 


Mr. Wricut: These problems, I suppose, arise from the fact that the 
calendar depends upon natural phenomena to a considerable extent— 
the movement of the earth around its axis and the movement of the 
earth around the sun—which we cannot change, whereas other stand- 
ards of civilization, like the foot, the yard, and the inch, are purely 
artificial. We can make them what we want. 


Mr. Parker: May I say that that is true, also, of the divisions of 
time, the hour and the week in the civil month. Those we can adjust. 
There is nothing in nature which requires us to have 24 hours in the 
day; and the fact that we have 12 months in the year in our civil year 
is not forced upon us. 


Mr. Decker: But one of the points, Mr. Parker, that has always in- 
terested me is that, since the clock was adopted (a very late develop- 
ment in human history—I think it came about in the thirteenth cen- 
tury), there have been virtually no changes in it whatsoever; and yet the 
calendar, one of the earliest of man’s inventions, has been subject ta 
change after change and still is not satisfactory. The clock, for all prac: 
tical purposes, is fairly satisfactory today, wouldn’t you say? 


Mr. Parxer: Yes. But, of course, we are dividing the day, which is of 
standard length, and we can fractionate that any way we wish. 


Mr. Wricut: Of course the day is very standard, but the year ha: 
varied a good deal in history, hasn’t it, Mr. Parker? 


Mr. Parker: The year has not varied, but our attempts to measure 
it have varied. I think we must begin with the lunar month, which i: 
the division of time above the day, which is observed by primitive peo 
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ple. It is perfectly possible to determine, by the use of the eye, when 
the crescent of the moon is visible again after its short period of dis- 
appearance; and we can see it growing throughout the month and then 
gradually waning until it disappears again. 


Mr. Decker: I think, Mr. Parker, in the Arab countries they still 
have watches for the first appearance of the new moon as it comes 
above the horizon; and even today, among many of the peoples in Arab 
countries, the news is spread by word of mouth that this is the begin- 
ning of the new month. 


Mr. Parker: Yes. 


Mr. Wricut: I suppose those two phenomena, the day, which is 
fairly definite—one cannot miss it—and the lunar month (the rising of 
the new moon and the phases of the moon) are such obvious phe- 
nomena that anybody, even primitive people, cannot help but notice 


them. 


Mr. Parker: Yes; and after that, of course, we have the seasons in 
the Temperate Zone; primitive man would notice the alternation of the 
seasons throughout the year and would gradually come to associate a 
certain number of months with each season so that he could arrive 
at the concept of the year through the changes of the seasons. Now 
the changes of seasons are brought about by the sun, and that, of 
course, is the solar year that we attempt eventually to fit the lunar 
months into. 


Mr. Waicut: And it is very difficult to determine exactly what that 
solar year is, isn’t it? 


Mr. Parker: Yes. Originally there was no very accurate determina- 
tion of it. That is something which simply came about through the 
centuries. But it was not necessary for primitive man to know how 
long the solar year was. If he had a fairly accurate measure of time 
in his lunar month, which would be either 29 or 30 days, he could 
simply use a year which began at some definite period in the solar year. 
He could pick any event that he chose to begin his year. 


Mr. Decxer: Eventually, if he did not add some days, Mr. Parker, 
certainly spring would no longer be spring, and summer would no 
longer be summer. Now, how did he get around that in primitive 
society? 
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Mr. Parxer: It depended on what he used to begin his year. Some 
primitive peoples, such as the Egyptians, used the hieratical rising of 
the star Sirius, which normally took place just about the time when 
the Nile was beginning its inundation; the beginning of the Nile’s in- 
undation was the beginning of the Egyptian agricultural year. Now, | 
this star, Sirius, which had been invisible for some 70 days because it 
was so close to the sun, was again visible in the morning just before 
sunrise; and the first lunar month after that event was the beginning 
of the first Egyptian year. 


Mr. Wricut: Now I believe the Egyptian calendar, in a certain 
sense, is the ancestor of ours. Before we go into that, let us consider 
for a moment some of the other calendars. I believe the Mayans had a 
very interesting, a very complicated, and, I understand, a very ac- 
curate calendar, which had 18- to 20-day months in the year. 


Mr. Decker: As I understand it, it was a sort of dual calendar. 
They had a religious calendar and a secular calendar, is that right? 


Mr. Waricut: Yes, I believe they did. And these rolled up on each 
other. They had 50-year periods when they put in certain days in order 
to bring it back to the year. But I believe they did make very accurate 
observations so they knew exactly the length of the solar year. They 
also calculated the days, one by one, from a certain period, which was 
sometime several centuries B.c.; I believe that recently, by radio in- 
vestigations, they have determined exactly what that initial date of the 
Mayan calendar was. That is interesting because it is, I believe, the 
one calendar that was invented in this hemisphere. 


Mr. Decker: The studies and the researches of archeologists of early 
times seem to indicate that the Druids, the Chinese, among the Incas, 
and even the very early Egyptians, though they operated on the basis 
of the moon (from which, by the way, our word “month” comes; the 
word “month” means “moon”), did have rather accurate methods of 
determining the exact moment at which the earth completed its orbit 
around the sun. Someone was telling me not long ago that Stonehenge, 
that famous monument in the southern part of England, is not only an 
altar where the Druids worshiped but it is a calendar by which they 
estimated dates by the way the shadows fell. 


Mr. Parker: I should not want to defend the ability of ancient peo- 
ples to determine very accurately the length of the solar year. I think 
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_that something approximating its length gradually comes out through 
the use of lunar calendars, but the Egyptians certainly had no interest 
in determining the equinoxes and the solstices, and I do not believe 
that the Babylonians did, either. 


Mr. Wricut: The Indians, I believe, had, and still have, very com- 
plicated calendars. I have heard there are thirty different calendars at 
the present time operative in India. That is one reason why Prime 
Minister Nehru is so interested in having a uniform calendar. (He is 
the institutor of this movement in the United Nations.) 


Mr. Decker: That is correct, Mr. Wright. When I was in India a 
couple of years ago, going around to the various villages, I found in one 
village one calendar, and in another village, just a few miles away, an- 
other calendar. Often there were riots, I am told, and misunderstand- 
ings between the two villages because they could not agree on what 
day a feast day should be celebrated, for example. 


Mr. Wraicut: Yes. I think that is true, also, in China. I believe that 
during the Nationalist period in China the Gregorian calendar was 
made the standard calendar of China; but I was given to understand 
that the ordinary people, although it was against the law, always kept 
a copy of their lunar calendar. I believe there were two calendars that 
existed in China, somewhere, hidden in the kitchen, so that the house- 
wife would know what day it really was by the lunar calendar. 


Mr. Decker: I want to come back to the Egyptian calendar. I do 
not think Parker and I entirely agree; but I do not know anything 
about Egypt, and since he is an Egyptologist I would like his views. I 
am simply quoting the words of the very eminent University of Chi- 
cago Egyptologist, the late James Henry Breasted, who called the date 
4236 s.c. the earliest day in the intellectual history of mankind; and 
one of his colleagues, Professor Martin P. Nilsson in Sweden, added 
that, when the Egyptians discarded the lunar calendar and accepted the 
solar standard, they gained a broader outlook in the beginning of a 
world awareness. Now, here are two eminent scholars who think that 
the Egyptian calendar was an epic-making development in the history 
of mankind. 

Mr. Parker: Breasted, of course, gave that opinion sometime pre- 
vious to his death in 1935, I believe. But I do not believe that Breasted 
would hold that opinion today, because he based it upon his belief 
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that Egyptian dynastic history began about 3400 s.c.; and since the so- 
called civil calendar of 365 days (12 months of 30 days, and 5 days 
above and beyond those) was in use in the early dynasties, it had to 
have been inaugurated at a time when the first day of this civil year 
and the day of the rising of Sirius coincided. That coincided in 2776 
B.c.; and since that was after the earlier dynasties, according to Breasted, 
he put the calendar back to 4241 8.c. and called that the first date in 
history. But since his time two things have occurred. There has been a 
general lowering of Egyptian chronology, so that the First Dynasty is 
placed sometimes at 3100 .c., sometimes at 3000 B.c., and by some peo- 
ple even as late as 2800 B.c. So that the coincidence between the first 
day of the civil year and the rising of Sirius could have taken place in 


2776. 


Mr. Decker: But even in a civil calendar it was a great step for- 
ward, wouldn’t you agree to that, whatever the date? 


Mr. Parxer: It was a very great step forward, but if I may just con- 
tinue a bit. There is no longer a necessity to postulate that the civil 
year began with the rising of Sirius, so that we can place it in the 
centuries before 2776. 


Mr. Wricut: Coming a little nearer to our date, I believe that the 
Romans (Julius Caesar to be precise) did get their calendar, which is 


quite like ours, from the Egyptians. Would you say that was the case, 
Mr. Parker? 


Mr. Parker: Not entirely the case. Caesar got from the Egyptians 
the length of the solar year, as 3654 days; and that was a development 
throughout the centuries in Egypt. The Egyptians themselves used a 
calendar of only 365 days; but they were well aware that this calendar 
progressed through the natural solar year so that the first day of this 
year went all the way around our own calendar in 1,460 years. But 


this knowledge that the Egyptians had of the true length of the year 
was used by Caesar. 


Mr. Wricut: And he officially introduced leap-year day, so as to 
keep the day of the months in jibe with the year. Was that the case? 


Mr. Parker: Yes. When he reformed the Roman calendar, the calen- 
dar that the Republic had used, in 46 3.c., he found a rather chaotic 
state, I must say. If we review briefly the history of the Roman calen- 
dar, we find that it began in March, and it had only 10 months in the 
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year at first. That, of course, accounts for the fact that September is the 
seventh month, October is the eighth month, and December the tenth 
month. 


Mr. Wricutr: You mean there was not any calendar at all during 
January and February? 


Mr. Parker: No. It was just a gap in the year. It was wintertime. 
Nothing was going on; so the calendar was not necessary. 


Mr. Wricut: Time stood still. 
Mr. Decxer: That was a great. period of sleep. 


Mr. Parxer: Eventually two months were put into this gap, Janu- 
ary and February. February was the last day of the year, and, since 
this was a pseudo-lunar year, there was an interpolary month put in 
every second year in order to keep the lunar year in harmony with 
the seasons. The lunar year is naturally some 11 days shorter than the 
solar year, so that an extra month has to be put in every once in a 
while to bring it up to date. 


Mr. Wricut: Do you mean that this was in the old Roman Repub- 
lic before the time of Caesar? 


Mr. Parker: This was in the Roman Republic. 


Mr. Wricut: And Caesar had the calendar which was just like ours 
except for the fact that his successor, Augustus, stole a day from Feb- 
ruary, I believe, and put it on August, which had originally been called 
Sextilis, and named it August; he put a day on it so as to make it as 
long as Julius’ month (July). 


Mr. Parker: I doubt that; it is now well established that the month 
Sextilis already had 31 days before the time of Augustus. 


Mr. Decker: Well, there were a great many changes going on at that 
time, and Constantine also added something to it. But I think it is 
quite proper to say that the main contribution of the Julian calendar 
was the adoption of the feature of the leap year which made an ad- 
vance in the evolution of the calendar. We use that Julian arrangement 
with modifications until the time of Pope Gregory, when we get our 
present calendar. 


Mr. Wricut: That was in 1582. 
Mr. Decker: Yes, 1582, in some parts of the world. It took England, 
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I believe, two hundred years longer before it adopted the Gregorian: 
calendar. 


Mr. Wricur: And what did Gregory do to change the Augustan: 
calendar? 


Mr. Decker: I think, in general, it can be said that what he did was: 
to adopt the leap-year principle and to carry it forward, to establish: 
certain important dates, and to tend to equalize the seasons. 


Mr. Parker: If I may interject a comment on that, I think the essen- 
tial reform of Pope Gregory was to bring the calendar in 1582 to the 
same situation that existed in 325 when the Council of Nicaea laid down 
the rule by which we determine Easter as being the first Sunday after 
the first full moon on or after the vernal equinox; because the Julian 
year is a few minutes longer than the solar year, the equinox which had 
been on March 21 had progressed forward to March 11. So, Pope 
Gregory decreed that the fifth of October should be called the fifteenth, 
and he brought the equinox back to March 21. 


Mr. Wricut: Many people thought that ten days had been stolen 
from their lives. 


Mr. Parker: That is right. 


Mr. Decker: Well, certainly the Gregorian calendar has proved very 
useful in calendar evolution. It was a great improvement, I think, over 
the Julian calendar. 


Mr. Waicut: But it is not perfect. What is the matter with the Gre- 
gorian calendar? 


Mr. Decxer: I think it is not really satisfactorily adjusted to our 
modern needs. Most of the defects, as a matter of fact, of the Gre. 
gorian calendar derive not from Gregory but from ancient Rome, and 
I think these defects may be summarized in some such fashion: At the 
present time we have fourteen variations of calendar years; we have 
twenty-eight different kinds of months; we have seven months of 31] 
days; four of 30; one of 28 or 29—and they all come in irregular order 
The quarter years and the months of the year begin and end on any 
day of the week. The quarters are unequal; the half-years are unequal 
Each quarter has irregular months, weeks, and days. Each montk 
begins and ends on a different week day. Days and dates never agree 
and so comparability in the field of business, accounting, and for socia 
purposes is virtually impossible under the present calendar. 
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Mr. Waicur: The Gregorian calendar, incidentally, did not come into 
effect in England and America until 1752, I believe. 


Mr. Decxer: That is correct. 


Mr. Wricnt: There have been a number of attempts since then to 
make calendar reforms. One of them was during the French Revolu- 
tion. The French revolutionists were obsessed with the decimal system, 
and so they divided the day into 10 hours of 100 minutes each; each 
minute had 100 seconds. Then they had a week of 10 days, and a 
month of 30 days—in other words, that was three weeks. They gave 
hew names to all the months. This, I believe, lasted for about eight 
years in the French Republic. 


Mr. Decker: That is correct, Mr. Wright. As a matter of fact, there 
have been many attempts at calendar revision in recent years. When the 
old League of Nations first took up the matter of calendar reform, at the 
suggestion of the International Chamber of Commerce (which had first 
proposed a modern study of calendar revision in 1910), I believe there 
were over five hundred proposals for the changing of the calendar. Of 
course many countries have experimented with them. I think you were 
in Russia, Mr. Wright; what kind of calendar did Russia have in 1931? 


Mr. Wricut: The Russians experimented with different lengths of 
the week. At the time of the Revolution in 1918, they adopted the 
Gregorian calendar. Previous to that the Russians had been on the 
Julian calendar; they got 13 days behind, so they had to shift ahead 13 
days in order to put themselves on the Gregorian calendar. But then 
they did not like the 7-day week, which they thought had religious 
connotations and was inconsistent with Communist beliefs, and so they 
tried a 6-day week, and then a 5-day week. They had great confusion. 
When I was in Russia in 1934, I saw these calendars with both 5-day 
weeks and 6-day weeks. 


Mr. Decker: The poor historian of the future is going to have a 
rough time of it when he tries to write the history of Russia back in 
the early thirties. But to come back to the history of calendar reform, 
the old League of Nations reduced the five hundred proposals to about 
two—the so-called 13-month calendar and the world calendar, which 
is simply a refinement of the present Gregorian calendar in that it 
balances the weeks and the months. Then, finally, the League of Na- 
Hons rejected the 13-month calendar, so I believe now the chief reform 
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that is favored by the vast majority of the governments of the world is 
the so-called world calendar. 


Mr. Waicut: This 13-month calendar I think was first suggested by 
Auguste Comte, the great French sociologist, a little over a century 
ago; and, of course, it had 13 equal 28-day months during the year: 
But 13 is a very indivisible number, so it had great disadvantages. 


Mr. Parxer: What, exactly, is the proposed world calendar, Mr: 
Decker? 


Mr. Decker: Well, it’s very simple. As a matter of fact, the 6 months 
from September 1 to December 28 remain the same as in the present 
calendar, except that December 31 (those of us who are in favor of the 
world calendar call it “W” or World’s Day, which is an internationa! 
holiday, devoted to peace and good will); it is taken out of the calen- 
dar in order to balance it and make it perpetual. 


Mr. Parker: It is not called by any day of the week name at all? 


Mr. Decxer: No. It is just called “W.” The world calendar actually 
continues, as I have said, on the 12-month basis; but it is divided inte 
equal quarters and equal half-years, and each month has 26 days, plus 
Sundays. Each year begins on Sunday, January the first. Each working 
year begins on Monday, January the second. Each quarter begins on ¢ 
Sunday, and it ends on a Saturday. As I say, it is not a radical innova: 
tion; it is simply a refinement of the existing Gregorian calendar; i 
retains all the progress that has been achieved by calendar-makers in 
the past; it clears away the absurdities, and it makes much simpler the 
whole business and economic life of our country. 


Mr. Parker: It is something like a book. 


Mr. Wricnt: Something like this, I suppose, that if a business con 
cern wants to calculate its profits this December with the profits of 
last December, then they can be sure they are comparable; whereas 
on the Gregorian calendar, there might be a different number of work 
ing days in two successive Decembers. 


Mr. Decker: That is correct, Mr. Wright. As a matter of fact, ir 
1952 there was a survey made of labor absenteeism that was due tc 
“wandering” holidays. That is, a holiday, say, that comes on Tuesday 
Then many people tend to skip work Monday, or they do not work a 
full capacity. Well, that survey indicated there was a loss of about 46: 
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nillion dollars in the United States during that year Peusnss of these 
wandering” holidays. 


Mr. Parker: You have indicated some of the advantages of the 
vorld calendar. Are there no objections to it at all, Mr. Decker? 


Mr. Decker: There are very few objections, as a matter of fact, ex- 
ept from extremely orthodox religious groups, who hold to the idea 
f the sanctity of the sequence of the week. That is, that the addition 
f the extra day at the end of the year breaks the actual continuity of 
he week. But this touches a very, very small percentage. I think one- 
snth of 1 per cent of the people of the world. Some fourteen, fifteen, 
r sixteen governments have already gone on record for the calendar. 
the chief opposition is one of apathy. Not enough people are writing 
9 Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in this country and to the for- 
ign ministers of other governments, telling them that they ought to 
dopt this world calendar reform which can really save us millions of 
ollars and simplify our lives. 


Mr. Wricut: This world calendar, as you call it, has quite a history 
1 itself. I believe the idea of interpolating a day which was not in- 
luded in the week, was proposed by a Catholic priest, wasn’t it, in the 
arly days? 

Mr. Decker: By Abbé Marco Mastrofini in 1834; and the Vatican 
self, unofficially in an article in L’Osservatore Romano, last June 28, 
ame out in favor of calendar revision and said it would cooperate in 
uch a study if it were carried on by the United Nations. 


Mr. Wricut: This particular proposal had been supported by Miss 
Jisabeth Achelis, who is known as the calendar lady and who has 
een supporting and giving publicity to the idea of the world calendar. 
- did gain the greatest favor, I believe, of any proposal in the League 
f Nations, and now it is this proposal of the world calendar which 
; being supported by India and is before the United Nations. 


Mr. Decker: Miss Achelis started to work on it about twenty-five 
ears ago, I understand. By the way, she has a new book coming out, 
'f Time and the Calendar, which will be published this month. It is 
summary of the history of the calendar and the advantages of it and 
general discussion which I think will be very interesting. I happened 
) have an advance glance at the proof. 


Mr. Wraicut: I believe there is a hope that this new calendar, the 
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world calendar, may be adopted in 1961. It happens that in 1961 tk 
Sunday comes on New Year’s Day. 


Mr. Decxer: That is right. 


Mr. Wricut: Of course it is desirable that this be adopted at a yez 
when Sunday comes on New Year’s Day; and, if it were adoptec 
then forever after that, every New Year’s Day would be a Sunday. 


Mr. Decxer: Yes. And I think we ought to stress the point, M 
Wright, that the world calendar is a secular, civil, scientific calend 
—that the matter of religious holidays, which vary greatly among Me 
hammedans, Hindus, and Christians, is left to the proper ecclesiastic: 
authorities. This calendar is not concerned with the religious problen 


Mr. Wricut: Yes. We have discussed the history and the astronom 
of the calendar and have indicated the various difficulties which th 
Gregorian calendar gets us into in business, education, and other field 
and the proposal for a world calendar which would do away wit 
many of these difficulties. 


THE INDIAN PROPOSAL FOR WORLD 
CALENDAR REFORM’ 


By PROFESSOR MEGHNAD SAHA, F.R.S.? 


Member of the House of People of India (The Parliament) 


*k 


Mr. Chairman, I have been a supporter of The World Calendar 
lan, as presented by The World Calendar Association, for over two 
ecades, both as an astronomer and as a social worker. Let me state 
ly reasons: 

(1) Two types of Calendars. It should be realized that calendars are 
sed for regulating two essentially distinct types of human activities, 
7%: (a) Civic and administrative, and (b) Social and religious. 

In ancient and medieval times, different countries and religions had 
eveloped their characteristic calendars to serve both purposes, but in 
1¢ modern age, due to historic reasons, almost all countries use (a) 
1¢ Gregorian calendar for regulation of civic and administrative life, 
ad (b) their own characteristic calendars for regulation of social and 
‘ligious observances. 

Even in Christian countries, which apparently use the Gregorian 
ulendar for both purposes, in actual practice, for fixing the date of 
aster and other holidays which move with it, some additional time- 
sckonings have to be done. These reckonings constitute the ecclesiastic 
ilendar, and are a survival of earlier luni-solar calendars. 

(2) Objective of The World Calendar Plan. The United Nations or- 
anization is, by its own Charter, prevented from interfering with the 
cial and religious life of nations. The World Calendar Plan has not 
1c slightest intention of doing so. It simply seeks to substitute for the 
vil Gregorian calendar, The World Calendar, in the hope, as will be 
en, that it will lead to simplification of civic and administrative life 
wall, and promote understanding amongst nations. 

(3) The Gregorian Calendar analyzed. Let us see what are the dis- 
lvantages of the Gregorian calendar as used for civic and adminis- 
ative purposes. They are: (a) that the years and months being on 
ferent weekdays, and (b) that months are of unequal length, from 
} to 31 days, and they start on weekdays which are most changeable. 


1 Reprinted, with permission, from the Journal of Calendar Reform, XXIV (September, 
54), 114-17. Copyright The World Calendar Association, Inc. 


2Mr. Saha represented the Indian Council of World Affairs at the 819th plenary session 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council in Geneva, July, 1954. 
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THE WORLD CALENDAR 
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This happens because a normal year of 365 days consists of 52 weeks 
lus one day; and a leap year coming every fourth year has 366 days, 
nd consists of 52 weeks plus 2 days. If a normal year begins on a Sun- 
lay, the next year will start on Monday, and the year after a leap year 
vill jump two weekdays. 

This causes a most undesirable wandering of the weekday on which 
he year begins, as is seen for the next few years. This year, 1954, has 
tarted on a Friday. We shall have 


1955 starting on Saturday 
1956 starting on Sunday 
1957 starting on Tuesday 
1958 starting on Wednesday 
1959 starting on Thursday 
1960 starting on Friday 
1961 starting on Sunday 


Tow much better it would be for civic and administrative life if we 
ould have a device by which every year could start on a Sunday! 

(4) The World Calendar Plan. This is how The World Calendar 
‘lan proposes to prevent this wandering of the starting-day of the 
ear. It is a very simple device. 

Let us, from 1961, which starts on a Sunday, call the last day of the 
ear (i.e. 31 December), which would be under the present system a 
unday, Worldsday. That is, we do not give it a weekday denomina- 
ion. Then 1962 also will start on a Sunday, and so will every year till 
ye come to the next leap year, 1964. On that year, we shall insert an 
dditional day, the Leapyear Day, at the end of June, and have the 
sual Worldsday at the end of the year; then 1965 will also start on a 
unday. 

So, by this simple device of having a Worldsday at the end of every 
ear and a Leapyear Day at the end of June every fourth year, both 
yithout any weekday denomination, we can make every year start on 

Sunday. This will prove to be an inestimable advantage for the 
vic life of mankind. 

‘Let us now turn to the months. I do not wish to trouble you by giv- 
ag illustrations of the chaotic way in which the starting weekdays of 
nonths vary. They are chaotic, because lengths of months vary from 28 
) 31. There is not the slightest scientific justification for these varying 
ngths. They are said to have been due to the caprice of two Roman 


dictators, or some other historical cause not yet clear. How much bette: 
it would be for civic purposes, if each month could start on a fixed day 
of the week. 

I need hardly dilate on this point. It must be self-evident. 

The World Calendar Plan proposes to put this right by dividing the 
year into four quarters, each of three months of 31, 30, 30 days dura 
tion. According to this plan, 

January, April, July, October would have each 31 days, and start or 

Sunday, 

February, May, August, November would have each 30 days, ane 

start on Wednesday, 

March, June, September, December would have each 30 days, anc 

start on Friday. 

If this plan be adopted, the calendar will be perpetual and foolproof 
What a welcome change it would prove when compared to the presen’ 
chaotic and wandering calendar! 

(5) The World Calendar Plan violates no scientific principle. Let u: 
see if The World Calendar Plan violates any scientific principle. 

Our answer must be no. The year has to conform to the period 01 
the Sun, and this is covered by the leap-year rules, amended by Pops 
Gregory XIII in 1582. The leap-year rules, introduced by the Iranian 
poet-astronomer, Omar Khayyam, in 1079 were more accurate, but les: 
convenient. The Gregorian leap-year rules will cause a mistake of only 
one day in 3,000 years, which is trivial. 

As regards the duration of months, The World Calendar Plan is : 
marked improvement on the chaotic lengths and starting days 01 
months, inherited from the Julian calendar, which has been toleratec 
too long. 

(6) Objections to The World Calendar Plan. Why, therefore, de 
several of our esteemed friends raise objections to The World Calenda: 
Plan? 

The objections chiefly come from several Jewish organizations, or 
the ground that The World Calendar Plan interferes with the un 
broken seven-day week by introducing Worldsday and Leapyear Day 
without any weekday denomination. This, they say, will interfere with 
their religious life. Let us examine these objections. | 

The seven-day week is not a natural cycle, like the year, which is 
determined by the Sun and which cannot be interfered with, for the 
Sun is the arbiter and sole spring of human activities. Even Pope Greg 

: 
| 
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down to. ee times, have appa his deci isio 


day week i is an artificial man-made ade The necessity oe 

| shorter cycle like the week arises from the psychological need of 
kind for having a day of rest and religious service after protracted & 
pes over some days. The ancient nations tried to solve ‘it 


ay af every month, which was lunar os them ad weed 


new moon, for religious observances. This was a ‘kind ot 


as a cardinal principle of their faith, and were ae 
ypagation. But even the writers of the New Testament do not 
as for they say that the crucifixion of Christ took 


xistent, or ee amongst-communities other gee - 
ee them it is not very. ancient. But The Woe 


; ry to poate Ais passage of a measure of such great ‘igefubaes’ 
whole of mankind on the plea that The World Calendar ee 


< altered 3 anal consent. The inbookes ee cee isa 
vention, but ‘The World Calendar Plan has proposed a far better 
vention, which should be examined on its own merits a an 4 
: committee of specialists. 


is one.’ ’ World harmony can be soe ie i. sweet reaso 


